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XI. HAMLET IN FRANCE IN 1663 

Few problems of literary history have tempted the 
scrutiny of historians more than the earliest influence of 
Shakespeare in seventeenth century France. In the works 
of two or three French playwrights of the period, they have 
caught a few dubious traces of possible inspiration from the 
great English dramatist; but the similitudes they cite are so 
vague and general that recent criticism has denied them 
any significance. Cyrano de Bergerac's Agrippine, for 
example, contains some philosophical reflexions that are 
reminiscent of Hamlet and of the Merchant of Venice. 1 
Recently, however, M. Jusserand has proved that the 
similarity between a few expressions in these plays is due to 
mere verbal coincidence, derived from their common ulti- 
mate source, Seneca. 2 On the other hand, as against M. 
Jusserand's views, the probability of an influence of Shake- 
speare upon de Schelandre's Tyr et Sidon (1628) has been 
defended by M. Hankiss. {Mod. Lang. Notes XXXVI, 
p. 464.) 

More or less close resemblances in single thoughts and 
single lines between Shakespeare and some French play- 
wrights of the seventeenth-century are not likely to betray a 
direct influence. The parallelism of thought and expression 
is easily explained by the fact that they were part and 
parcel of the classical tradition, from which authors in 
various countries drew inspiration. An imposing number of 
maxims and stereotyped expressions, the common heritage 
of ancient literature, became current all over Europe in the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, and it is inevitable 
that such common-places will appear in almost any author 

1 Lacroix, L'influence de Shakespeare en France, 1856. — Karl Elze. 
Hamlet in Frankreich. Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft. 
1865. 

2 Cf. J. Darmesteter, Essais de Litlirature Anglaise, p. 43; Jusserand, 
Revue d' Histoire Uillraire, 1899, p. 343. 
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of the time. Besides, superficial resemblances of epithets 
and of similes may frequently be due also to the spontaneous 
duplication of many thoughts and forms of phrase in various 
countries and in different periods. Indeed, the compass of 
Shakespeare's thought is so wide and so inclusive that ideas 
similar to his must be found scattered not only through 
the works of French dramatists of the seventeenth century, 
but through the world literature. In short, a theory of 
influence built on a few unconnected maxims of uncertain 
Shakespearean origin will always prove debatable and 
inconclusive. 

But the appearance in French literature of the plot of a 
Shakespearean play will offer more plausible evidence as 
to the possibility of Shakespearean influence in France. 
Whereas the source of a philosophical reflexion may be well- 
nigh impossible to determine among the great number of 
similar reflexions in pre-Shakespearean literature, the sources 
of a plot are usually few in number; and the more positive 
facts of plot-construction permit a more definite answer to 
the question: Was such a Shakespearean plot derived from 
Shakespeare himself, or independently, from Shakespeare's 
sources? 

Such a Shakespearean plot is found in a French play of 
1663, Trasibule, 3 a tragi-comedy by the younger Montfleury, 
which treats of the Hamlet theme after a classical fashion. 
A resume of the play will show at a glance how closely it is 
related to the Hamlet story and how much beauty and 
significant detail of Shakespeare's version the rules of neo- 
classical decorum have precluded: 

Montfleury's Trasibule is not set in Denmark, but in Syra- 
cuse at some indefinite Greek Period. Classical names are 
bestowed upon the characters: Hamlet is rebaptized as 
Trasibule; King Claudius as Diomede; Gertrude, the queen, 
as Elpidie; Ophelia as Aristide; Horatio as Thebalde; while 

3 For a discussion of the date of Trasibule see W. Rohr/ — Leben und 
dramatische Werke des iUteren und des jUngeren Montfleury.' — Leipzig. 1911. 
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the r61e of Polonius is taken, in part, by a character called 
Sosthesnes, who, although stabbed behind the hangings by 
Trasibule (Hamlet), does not appear on the scene. The 
French Hamlet is exclusively a man of action, who hardly 
indulges in philosophical soliloquies, but who, untroubled by 
eternal problems, simply aims at driving the usurper from 
the throne at the point of his sword. How far the jingle of 
monotonous alexandrines in Montfleury's play falls short of 
the glowing passion, the white hot hatred of the real Ham- 
let's discourse: "Oh! That this too, too solid flesh would 
melt!" Montfleury's Hamlet has indeed become courtly 
and gallant, mannered and diplomatic. He is not the man 
who would soil his lips with a "Get thee to a nunnery!"; or, 
pitilessly, lay bare his mother's guilt! Yet, under all the 
disguises and transpositions of Trasibule, the essential traits 
of Hamlet remain plainly recognizable: 

Dimas, king of Syracuse, has been killed in a revolt of soldiers under the 
leadership of Diomede, who becomes tyrant of the country. The rightful 
heir of the crown, Prince Trasibule, feigns madness to escape death and is 
sent into exile for two years to the kingdom of Agrigente. His friends per- 
suade the usurper to call him back to court under the pretext that it would 
be easier there to observe his actions, but, in reality, to put him at the head of 
a conspiracy against Diomede's life. Prince Trasibule loves Aristide, the 
daughter of a courtier. Her father, Thibalde, is the trusted counsellor of 
the usurper, but, in reality, he is devoted to Prince Trasibule and helps him to 
plot against the tyrant. Elpidie, the widow of the murdered king, is loved 
by the murderer of her husband, but she refuses to marry him and incites 
her son, Trasibule, to open revolt. After his return from Agrigente Prince 
Trasibule continues to play the role of a madman, and gives only cryptic 
answers to his mother and his beloved. But Sosthesnes, the brother of the 
tyrant, doubts the reality of his madness. On the counsel of the tyrant 
Diomede, he hides behind the tapestry in the house of Aristide, while 
Trasibule converses with his beloved. Prince Trasibule, however, has 
perceived him. He simulates an attack of madness and stabs the spy. 
In the meantime, the tyrant, by threatening to have her son executed, has 
almost obliged the widow of the murdered king to marry him. When 
she is ready to consent she learns that it is too late: the brother of the tyrant, 
stabbed by Trasibule, has died, and DiomMe, who has always nursed 
secretly the desire to kill Trasibule, has resolved to take revenge. Trasibule 
is arrested. In this extremity Thibalde invents a stratagem to save the 
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Prince and to kill the tyrant. He arranges that Marcelin, captain of a 
fortress, shall arrest him, shall send a letter to the tyrant, revealing the 
truth about the pretended madness of the Prince. The tyrant, without 
perceiving that he falls into a trap, now brings the imprisoned Prince 
Trasibule to the fortress to confront him with his accomplice, Th6balde. Once 
there, he himself is arrested and beheaded on the spot, whereupon Prince 
Trasibule takes possession of the throne and marries Aristide. 

The only suggestion offered by W. Rohr in his work on 
the dramatic productions of both the elder and younger 
Montfleury, 4 as to the source of Trasibule is that we may 
have in this play, a trace of the Merope theme, especially as 
treated by Pomponio Torelli (Merope, 1589) and Gabriel 
Gilbert (TUephonte, tragi-comedy, 1642). 6 But the only 
resemblance of Montfleury's work to either of these plays 
consists exclusively in situations common to all usurpers 
and revenge tragedies : a prince, having lost his throne through 
the murder of his father by an usurper, reconquers it and 
takes revenge by killing the tyrant. Gilbert's Telephonte, 
for instance, is constructed upon the following plot: Hermo- 
crate, murderer of King Cresphonte, has become tyrant of 
Messene, and has forced Merope, the wife of his victim, to 
marry him. He openly persecutes her son, Telephonte, the 
rightful heir to the throne, and promises a sum of money 
to anyone who shall kill him. The Prince, helped by his 
mother, flees to Etolie. A few years later, a stranger arrives 
at the Court of the usurper, boasts that he has slain Tele- 
phonte, and claims the money promised. Merope decides 
to take revenge for her son and to stab the stranger, but, 
when she is ready to do so, she suddenly recognizes Telephonte, 
who, under a disguise, is pretending to be his own murderer. 
At the end of the play, the usurper Hermocrate is killed by the 
disguised Prince, who thus wins back his throne. 

1 Op. cil. p. 147. 

* This play was reprinted as Philoclie et Ttltphonte in Tht&tre Francois, 
VII, 1737.— Cf. Freres Parfaict, VI, p. 221. 

For a treatment of stage adaptations of the Merope theme, see Gottfried 
Hartmann — Merope im Italienischen Und Franzbsischen Drama. 1892. 
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It is obvious that Trasibule is more definitely allied with 
the Hamlet than with the Merope theme. The Merope- 
Telephonte plays do not contain the assumed madness of the 
son of the murdered king, nor the killing of the spy behind 
the arras, nor the love of the hero for a faithful and virtuous 
young girl of the Ophelia-type. Since these situations are 
found in Montfleury's Trasibule, the conclusion is justified 
that his play was inspired either by the Hamlet sources or by 
Hamlet, for the supposition that Montfleury would have 
evolved independently these characters and situations for 
reasons of dramatic effectiveness, is hardly probable: one 
would be forced to conclude that Montfleury invented 
these scenes and situations similar to the Hamlet story, 
with no other guidance than the general theme of revenge for 
a murdered father. Besides, in Trasibule as in Hamlet, the 
assumed madness of the hero is the pivot on which the whole 
story hinges; and the chances of an independent duplication 
of a scene as the one in which the spy is stabbed behind the 
hangings, are so remote that one cannot ascribe its appear- 
ance in Trasibule solely to accident, 

Montfleury could have derived the Hamlet-plot of his 
Trasibule from various sources. Among the pre-Shakespear- 
ean Hamlet versions it is possible to discard, a priori, the two 
German versions: Hans Sachs 6 and the Bestrafte Brudermord, 
for Montfleury did not know German, and, besides, the latter 
play remained in manuscript until 1780. 7 Krantz's two page 
version in his Chronica regnorum Aquilonarium, Svetiae, 
Norvegiae (1546) is too succinct and lacks exactly those 
details of action and character which occur in both Trasibule 
and the other Hamlet versions. Montfleury's play, therefore, 
does not seem to have been derived from his brief resume. 
Unless we adopt the hypothesis of an unknown Hamlet 
version, a search for Trasibule's probable source is limited, 

' Fengo, tin Filrst in Illandt, erwiirget sein Bruder HorwendUlum. 1558. 
' The booklet History of Hamblet had too limited a circulation to be a 
probable source for this French play. 
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on one hand, to the well known Gesta Danorum 9 and its 
translation by Belleforest, in his Histoires tragiques, and, on 
the other, to Kyd's and Shakespeare's Hamlet. 9 

Now, in certain situations and scenes more similarities are 
to be noted between Kyd-Shakespeare's Hamlet and Trasi- 
bule than between the pre-Shakespearean prose sources and 
Trasibule: 

1. — The appearance of the Ophelia character in Trasibule. 
In Saxo and in Belleforest this character is not developed, for 
the "courtisane," sent into the woods to tempt alike Ham- 
let's sanity and virtue only faintly resembles Ophelia. In 
Trasibule, Aristide shows the same feminine qualities as 
Ophelia in Hamlet. She possesses something of the same 
yielding character. Even as Ophelia she thinks not of 
herself, but of Hamlet (Trasibule) when she perceives in his 
utterances the incoherence of insanity: "O, help him, ye 
sweet heavens!" 

Trasibule: Quoi vous versez des pleurs? Souffrez que je m'fitonne. , . . 

Aristide: Ah! C est a vos malheurs, Prince, que je les donne; 
Puis-je ne voir en vous, en ce funeste jour, 
Qu' un Prince que les dieux ont trahi tour a tour? 
Dont le coeur insensible i 1' ennui qui 1' accable, 
Est de ses sens troubles la preuve indubitable, 
Seigneur, & m' emp£cher, dans ce triste embarras, 
De plaindre les malheurs de qui ne les plaint pas? (Act II, Sc. VI) 

2. — Even as Ophelia's the character of Polonius is devel- 
oped in Montfleury's play. Whereas in Saxo and in Belle- 
forest no father of the "courtisane" appears, in Shakespeare's 
Hamlet an important and diplomatic r61e is given to Ophelia's 
father. In Trasibule Aristide's (Ophelia's) father is The- 
balde, a shrewd courtier, the trusted counselor of the usurper. 
He differs, however, from Shakespeare's Polonius in that 
he is secretly devoted to Prince Trasibule and engineers the 

8 Books II and IV. Written about 1185. Printed 1514, 1534, 1576. 

• The resemblance between Montfleury's Trasibule and the Hamlet 
play is not of such a nature as to warrant an inquiry into the problem: 
Does it resemble more the Ur-Hamlet than Shakespeare's play, or is the 
opposite the case? 
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conspiracy against the King. On the other hand some of 
Polonius' traits are bestowed upon Sosthesnes, the brother 
of the usurper, who uses Aristide to test the reality of 
Trasibule's madness, just as Polonius uses Ophelia, and is 
finally stabbed behind the arras. But it is noteworthy 
that the character of Polonius appears in the French play 
although it is divided between two persons, whereas in the pre- 
Shakespearean prose-sources Polonius is practically non- 
existant. 

3. — Another similarity between Trasibule and the Shakes- 
pearean Hamlet is the well-known scene in which Polonius is 
killed behind the arras. Belief orest's narration here follows 
Saxo: 

. . . Comme il (Hamlet) estoit fin et cauteleux, si tost qui fut dedans la 
chambre, se douta de quelque trahison et surprinse, et que s'il parloit a 
sa mere de quelque cas serieux, il ne fust entendu; continuant en ses facons 
de faire folles et niaises, se prist a chanter tout ainsi qu' un coq, et batant 
tout ainsi des bras, comme cest oyseau fait des aisles, sauta sur ce loudier, ou 
sentant qu' il y avoit dessous quelque cas cachi, nefaillit aussi tost d' y don- 
ner dedans a tout son glaive, puis tirant le galant a demy mort, I' acheva d' 
occir (Belleforest-Ze cinquiesme Livre des Hisloires Tragiques. p. 219 — 
1586). 

Both Saxo and Belleforest state explicitly that the spy is 
killed under the quilt of the bed: Str amentum, according 
to Saxo; Loudier, according to Belleforest. In Shakespeare 
and in the booklet History of Hamblet Polonius, who acts 
the spy during Hamlet's interview with his mother, is killed 
behind the tapestry. Now, in Montfleury's play, Sosthesnes 
hides also behind the tapestry 10 and is stabbed there by 
Trasibule, who simulates an attack of madness and pretends 
to be fighting the usurper's army. 

4. — Finally, the whole conception of Hamlet's conduct in 
Montfleury's play resembles Shakespeare's rather than 
Saxo's and Belleforest's. With Shakespeare and Montfleury 
it is Hamlet who attacks and the King who defends him- 
self; whereas in the prose sources the rdles are reversed: the 

" Act III, Sc. III. Sosthesnes "Se couvre d'un des pans de la tapisserie." 
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King attacks Hamlet, who, in the main, but parries until 
the final hour of revenge. 

On the other hand, the differences between Montfleury's 
Trasibule and Shakespeare's Hamlet are not less important: 
The most striking scenes of Shakespeare, the passages 
pregnant with intellectual depth and tragic power, the 
anguish of mental struggle, have no counterpart in the 
French play. There is no appearance of a ghost, no church- 
yard scene, no sword-fight, no slaughter at the end, no 
play within the play, no rdle of Leartes, no poison poured 
in the King's ear, no suicide of Ophelia. But, remarkable 
enough! in the parts where the French play differs from 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, it does not come any nearer to 
Saxo's or Belleforest's narration, whereas the differences 
between Trasibule and Hamlet can be reasonably accounted 
for by the influence of the Unities. 

Whereas in Saxo and in Belief orest the King is slain at a 
banquet, 11 in Kyd and Shakespeare's Hamlet the device of 
poison poured in the ear is resorted to. But in Trasibule 
the King is murdered in an uprising of soldiers. Or, in the 
pre-Shakespearean sources and in Shakespeare the Prince's 
mother is married to the murderer of her former husband, 
whereas in Trasibule she resists his wooing. And again, 
whereas, in the Shakespearean play and in the preceding 
versions of the story, Hamlet finally kills the King, in 
Trasibule, the King is beheaded by the conspirators. The 
fact that in Montfleury's play no ghost, no churchyard 
scene, or no play within the play appear, does not neces- 
sarily ally it with the pre-Shakespearean sources, where 
these scenes are not found, for they were forbidden by 
French classical convention which Montfleury obeyed. 

Now, on the supposition that Montfleury adapted his 
Trasibule from Shakespeare's Hamlet, could both the simi- 

" Cf. M. Blakemore Evans. Der besiroffe Brudermord, sein Verhaltnis zu 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen. 1903. With 
a reprint of Belleforest's version of the Hamlet story. 
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larities and the differences I just pointed out be explained 
by his audience to the rules of the classical stage? 

For the classicist, Shakespeare played the r61e of the 
drunken Hot of the Greeks: he was a frightful example of 
the downfall of genius when not guided the saving rules of 
Aristotle, Scaliger and d' Aubignac. Even for Voltaire 
Hamlet was a confused dream of a genial primitive, a chaos 
illumined by sudden flashes of insight, a barbarous assem- 
blage of the best and the worst. It was unavoidable that, 
when a French playwright transformed an English play, he 
should think it his duty as a conscious artist to rewrite the 
whole chaotic work and then to submit it to the homogeneous 
recipe of La Mesnardiere or d' Aubignac. However much 
he might be forced to admire the robust vigor and the 
freshness of the English work — as compared with the 
French classical productions — he remained intractable about 
the sacred rules; and his outstanding preoccupation would 
naturally be to reduce the play to a tame consistency, to erase 
all episodes that could be interpreted as irrelevant to the 
dominant central action; in a word, to condense what he 
considered its over-luxuriant and unwieldy complication 
until it fitted neatly into the triangle of the three Unities. 

If, in his Trasibule, Montfleury had adapted Shakespeare's 
Hamlet to the French classical stage, it would have been 
natural for him to change the setting from Denmark to 
Syracuse, and from a comparatively modern period to 
ancient times; for classical Tragedy derived added dignity 
from staging themes in antiquity, or from disguising modern 
incidents in ancient togas. The violent episodes of Hamlet 
seemed to violate less the "convenances," when acted in the 
perspective of a half -legendary past. The earliest known 
adaptation of an English play to the French stage is of 
exactly this sort: When, in 1698, La Fosse adapted Otway's 
Venice Preserved, he transported the subject to ancient 
and nobler times, disguised the Venetians as Romans, and, 
in this way, produced his tragedy Manlius Capitolinus. 
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Hamlet's philosophical soliloquies seemed to the French 
classicists little more than crude ravings quite incompatible 
with the "dignity" of Tragedy. However full of cosmic 
despair and brooding about the eternal riddle of existence, 
they seemed digressive and, indeed, an unjustified excursion 
into the realm of the abstract, too loosely joined to the 
action. No ghost, of course, appears in the French play to 
incite the Prince to vengeance, for the Rules did not tolerate 
a real apparition on the stage: ghosts were replaced by a 
dream or were altogether suppressed. 

In order that the Unity of place might be observed, the 
graveyard scene had to disappear entirely. The grave- 
diggers, moreover, were low-class people, whose indecorous 
ribaldry was considered ill-placed in a tragi-comedy dealing 
with the adventures of distinguished personages. Even in 
the 19th century this scene seemed still the most eccentric, 
the most "romantic," and the least suited to the cultivated 
French taste. The march of Fortinbras' army and his 
return to speak the praise of the dead hero, and the play 
within the play, could not be tolerated by the rigorous 
interpretation of the Unity of action prevailing in the 
France of 1663, only five years before Racine's Andromaque. 
Finally, Montfleury's tragi-comedy, which observes Unity of 
time, opens soon after the return of Prince Trasibule from 
Agrigente, where he has stayed for two years; it depicts only 
the final stage of the long struggle, the single eventful day 
of revenge. 

Of great importance from the classical point of view was 
the fact that Prince Trasibule's madness is only assumed. 
Pretended madness was considered to be a subject suited 
only for a tragi-comedy, with a happy ending. It was too 
"undignified" to serve as motive for a real tragedy. There- 
fore, Trasibule could not be killed. Besides, Montfleury 
applied here the principle of Aristotle that each tragedy must 
have a turning-point, consisting of a change of fortune of the 
hero, from "good to bad" in tragedies and, according to 
seventeenth century interpretation from bad to good in 
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tragi-comedy. 12 Hamlet is a tragedy of blood and had to be 
converted into a less dramatic play with a happy conclusion. 
Therefore the number of characters was diminished from 
twenty-eight to seven and the number of violent deaths 
from eight to the only two that could be justified by poetic 
justice: the death of the tyrant and of his treacherous 
brother Sosthesnes. For all these reasons the ending of the 
play had to be changed absolutely, and Montfleury — as seen 
in the resume of the play — adopted one which is not unwor- 
thy of the complication of Corneille's later works. In short, 
French classical rules and the seventeenth century conven- 
tions rigourously applied to Shakespeare's Hamlet would 
bring about exactly such a reconstruction as is found in 
Montfleury's Trasibule. 

The same can be said of Montfleury's characterization. It 
was indeed an act of daring to make assumed madness the 
principal theme of his tragi-comedy, for a character only 
pretending to be mad was said to lack the power of creating 
real dramatic emotion and interest. Montfleury's Hamlet 
is thoroughly dignified. His type of madness is almost 
solemn and stately. His answers, if cryptic and full of hid- 
den meaning, never become grotesque, as in the pre-Shakes- 
pearean sources or fancyful as when he describes the aspects 
of the clouds in Shakespeare's Hamlet. Nowhere is he 
shown like in Saxo, Belief orest and Shakespeare: 

. . . with his doublet all unbraced; 

No hat upon his head; his stockings foul'd, 

Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle; . . . 

He, indeed, is only mad north-north west. In the scene 
where he kills Sosthesnes, the brother of the tyrant, his 
form of madness is not Shakespearean but in absolute con- 
formity with the classical tradition of mad scenes, which, 
coming from Seneca, were so common in French plays of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century: He pretends to see an 
army of ghosts, which he has to fight, in no other way than 

» Aristotle, Poedcs, VII, X, XII. 
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firaste in Corneille's M&lite, or Alcmeon in Hardy's play of 
that name. 13 

How deeply this idea that assumed madness was not 
dignified enough for Tragedy was rooted in the classical 
mind can be exemplified by the fact that in the well-known 
adaptation of Hamlet to the French stage by Ducis, in 1769, 
Hamlet was not mad at all and did not pretend to be, any 
more than Ophelia. He was only melancholy and ambitious. 

Trasibule (Hamlet) in Montfleury's play is far from being 
weak of will and vacillating; he is proud-spirited. He does 
not lie, any more than Shakespeare's Hamlet. His answers 
are equally cryptic and open to a double interpretation. 
He openly told the unveiled truth about his projects and 
simply acquainted the tyrant with his intention of killing 
him that very day. Such a sincerity was, of course, con- 
sidered as a sure sign of supreme madness: 

Et je veux, assurant mon trone et ma vengeance, 

Pour cacher mes desseins les mettre en evidence, 

Parler avec transport, oublier tout respect, 

Prevenir les soupcons de peur d' £tre suspect. 

L' aveu que fait mon coeur d* une illustre entreprise, 

Fait que, sans s' alarmer, le tyran me meprise, 

Et qu* il croit que mon coeur qui lui tend cet appas, 

Si c' 6toit son dessein ne s* en vanteroit pas (Act II, sc. VIII). 

We learn nothing about the character of the murdered 
king Dimas, Trasibule's father. The circumstances of his 
death differ as much from the story as told by either Saxo or 
Belleforest as it differs from Shakespeare's interpretation. 
In both the prose versions the rightful king is slain at a ban- 
quet by his brother. In the Shakespearean play the change 
is made to the well-known scene in the garden where Claudius 

13 Yet, with all his submission to custom, Montfleury did not find any 
sympathy for the pretended madness of Trasibule with classical critics. 
The abbS de la Porte concluded, in 1776, a resumS of his play as follows: 
"Cette tragSdie, si e'en est une, est foible de style et d' invention. II est 
certain d* ailleurs que la folie supposee de Trasibule deroge a la dignity du 
tragique" (Diet, dramatique, III, Trasibule). 
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kills the king by pouring poison in his ear while he was 
asleep. Now, the French classicist considered poison poured 
in the ear as an undignified and even a ridiculous way of 
killing a king. Besides, his falling asleep in a garden was 
conduct altogether too strange for a king under the rule of 
Louis XIV. If Montfleury adapted Shakespeare's Hamlet 
he found a solution which was quite natural in the setting 
he adopted: The king was killed in an insurrection of 
soldiers, an habitual historical fact in old Greece and Rome. 
As an illustration of the abhorrence of the French classicist 
for any scene like the one where poison is poured into the 
ear of a sleeper, it is worthy of notice that when J. F. Ducis 
adapted Hamlet to the French taste, he had the King drink a 
poisoned cup of wine. 

The tyrant in the French play is not the brother of bis 
victim, for in that case his love for his widow would have 
been incestuous, which was deemed unadvisable by strict 
classicists. For like reasons, Elpidie, Trasibule's mother, 
does not marry the murderer of her husband. How the classi- 
cist regarded similar situations on the stage can be under- 
stood from the following criticism by the legislator of 
Parnassus before Boileau, the Abbe d' Aubignac. He finds 
fault with Corneille's Thiodore: "Parce que tout le theatre 
tourne sur la prostitution de Theodore, le sujet n'en a pu 
plaire. Ce n' est pas que les choses ne soient expliquees par 
des manieres de parler fort modestes et des adresses fort 
delicates; mais il faut avoir tant de fois dans 1' imagination 
cette f acheuse avanture . . . qu' enfin les idees n' y peuvent 
etre sans degout." 14 In the adaptation by Ducis, King 
Claudius is likewise not the brother of the king but only the 
"first prince of the blood." 

Montfleury's usurper is distinguished from Shakespeare's 
in that he does not feel any pangs of conscience and is, in the 
main, less tricky. He corresponds more to the traditional 
tyrant of the French stage: cruel, suspicious, sensitive to 

" La Pratique du Theatre, p. 230. 
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flattery he is, and boisterous and sweetly gallant, but he 
never behaves as a man burdened with a hidden crime. 
His guilt, his r61e in the murder of the former king is common 
knowledge, as in Saxo and Belleforest. The right of the 
strongest is his right to the throne. He fears to disturb the 
people by severity against Hamlet, but nevertheless like 
Claudius, he has the intention of having him killed secretly: 

DiomSde: J'ai voulu qu' en ces lieux il respirat le jour; 
Non que pour le sauver je souffre son retour, 
Mais pour m' en assurer; je veux que 1' apparence 
Ne puisse m'accuser d' aucune violence. . . . 
Cependant qu* en secret pour le faire perir. . . 

Th6balde: Ah! Gardez-vous, Seigneur de le faire mourir, 

Le peuple de son trouble ayant eu peu de marques, 
Croiroit avoir perdu le plus grands des Monarques. . .(Act I, sc. 
II). 

Montfleury's Aristide does not elicit the same pity as 
Ophelia for undeserved distraction of mind through love and 
grief. She is much less a symbol of crushed innocence and 
her final triumph and marriage with the hero robs her from 
all tragic significance. 

In view of the similitudes of Trasibule and Shakespeare's 
Hamlet just collated; and in view of the fact that the differ- 
ences between the two plays can be explained by Montfleury's 
adherence to classical rule, could Trasibule be considered to 
be the earliest adaptation in French of a Shakespearean 
play? If so, Montfleury's tragi-comedy presents the earliest 
instance of an English play known to have been adapted to 
the French stage, if not the earliest sign of Shakespeare's 
influence in France. The earliest reference to Shakespeare is 
found in a manuscript note from the catalogue of the library 
of Louis XIV, which was begun by Nicolas Clement in 1675 
and finished in 1684. 15 In print, Shakespeare's name appears 
for the first time, without comment, in Baillet's Jugement des 
Savants, printed in 1685. At the very end of the century his 
name appears again in the Oeuvres MeUes of Sir W. Temple, 

16 Jusserand. Shakespeare in France, p. 170-173. 
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published in French at Utrecht in 1693 16 ; the Journal des 
Savants of 1708 contains the earliest critical appreciation in 
print. 

Two reasons militate against the belief that Trasibule was 
a direct adaptation from Shakespeare's Hamlet: As I have 
just pointed out, there is no positive evidence that Shake- 
speare was known in France before 1675. And, although 
Montfleury was renowned as a linguist, it is not proven 
that he knew English, whereas he was very familiar with 
Spanish and Italian. The editor of the 1739 edition of 
his works states in his Introduction: "II avoit beaucoup de 
litterature. II savoit et parloit si parfaitement l'Espagnol 
que la Reine, dont il avoit 1'honneur d'etre connu, disoit 
que ceux m6mes du pays ne le parloient pas si bien que lui; 
aussi a-t-il pris dans leurs auteurs quelques uns des sujets 
qu'il a traites." A few of his plays betray Spanish and 
Italian influence, although his indebtedness to Spain is not as 
extensive as was formerly believed. 17 However, it is possible 
that there exists a Spanish or an Italian source for Trasibule. 
But, in such case, this source must contain characters, scenes 
and certain changes of detail which are not in the pre- 
Shakespearean prose sources, but which are found in Shakes- 
peare's Hamlet. Therefore such source, either must have 
inspired Kyd and Shakespeare, or, in its turn, it is based on 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

But this constitutes nothing more than a tempting 
hypothesis. Unless we are contented to credit the similarities 
between Shakespeare's Hamlet and Montfleury's Trasibule 
to theatrical necessity or to a mysterious coincidence, it 
seems necessary to conclude that Trasibule is based, either 
directly or indirectly, on Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

GUSTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 

"Cf. an article of J. Texte. Revue d' Hist. lilt. 1,463. 

17 His Let Bestes raisonnables is based on G. B. Gelli's La Circe, and his 
La Femme Juge et Partie on La Varna Corregidor by Zabaleta and Villavici- 
oso. For the extent of his borrowing see Rohr, Leben und dramalische Werke 
des alteren and des jungeren Montfleury. Leipzig. 1911. Puibusque's His- 
toire comparfe de la litt.fr. et esp. is unreliable. 



